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Twenty Knots to the Bishops 


BY VIVIAN DRAKE 

Tale of the Sea, the Panther Woman and a Shipps Officer, in Which the Question of Duty Is Uppermost. 


“Did you see it. Doc?*' 

“The jump?" 

“yes.” 

"I did. Your hasn't much power, 
my boy. She just leaped at you.” 

He grunted. “I was so mad I 
nearly dropped her, but when I 
caught her she stared at me, and was 
so tool, that I held on. Good-lookin' 
girl, too.” 

“Quite.” I answered dryly. 

I disliked the arrogance of the 
Lamar girl. I was fond of Charley, 
and in no mind to tolerate interfer¬ 
ences to his career—however attrac¬ 
tive. • 


/ AM a ship’s doctor; in fact, I 
j happen to be the commodore 
jj doctor of the Atlantic ferry. 

I stood idly at the gang¬ 
way of the largest and fastest 
of all the fleet that swings back¬ 
ward and forward, fair weather 
or foul, across the Atlantic—the 
Aritanla. We were at our long pier 
ju Hudson river, and it was about 
half ail hour before sailing time 
Ail the customary rush and hurry, 
of course—all very kaleidoscopic 
tmless you are on duty. As ship’s 
doctor I am free to do as 1 please, 
naturally, and so I stood on “C” 
deck overlooking the gangway, lis¬ 
tening idly to the chatter, and pass¬ 
ing a word with Charley Hansen, the 
e.*nior second, who was in charge of 
the gangway. 

The stream of passengers thinned 
cut, and there was a lull. Far above 
us our deep, full-throated siren burst 
cut in a prolonged roar, and the 
pallors began clearing the passengers 
away from the gangplank lashings. 
A minute or so later a distant hail 
floated down from a megaphone on 
the bridge: 

"Unship, midship gangway!" 

Hansen shouted back. "Aye. aye. 
nr!” and swung himself up on the 
broad top and hung outboard while 
lie gave orders ’midships. 

The heavy gangway had just be¬ 
gun to move, when 1 became aware 
of a commotion on the pier. A 
shore official sprang forward and 
tried to Intercept some one racing 
for the gangway; and at the same 
Instant I saw' it was a woman. I 
saw her spring by him onto the 
swinging gangway. She rushed up 
it, and stopped dead at the end, 
four feet from the ship's side; under¬ 
neath was sixty feet of space before 
she would have hit the water, and 
then she might have been crushed 
like an insect by the enormous hull. 

Hansen's broad back was half 
turned to me, and the sun fell on 
his black curly hair where his cap 
was pushed back, and the line of his 
jaw reminded me of a Rodin. 

The girl was of middle height, of 
a magnificent figure. Her head was 
throw n back to look up at Charley, 
and l saw a face of uncommon 
beauty, of tine color, but strong and 
vibrant with the intensity of the 
moment, and dark eyes which glit- 


himself. If the Old Man had hap¬ 
pened to be on the bridge or the 
boat deck there would have been 
the mischief to pay, and none knew 
it better than Charley. You can not, 
you must not, forget the timo at sea. 

Of course you will say It was ab¬ 
surd to think that a man end a girl 
wouldn’t talk together without there 
being anything else to it. Hut you 
don’t put two splendid animals near 
each other, even if one wears gold 
lace and responsibility, without a 
spark resulting. 


must pay in years for it. Is It pos¬ 
sible that you, a regular transat¬ 
lantic traveler, do not know of this?” 

Sho spoke to me very calmly, rather 
to my surprise. 

“Dr. Hough, your age and your 
position on this ship apparently en¬ 
title you to be insufferably Insolent 
in forcing your way into my room: 
however, we will let that pass. You 
ask me various questions about Mr. 

I do not choose to answer 
nor explain my ac- 


i thing in him capable of overwhelming 
this passion of youth—the pride of 
youth in its undertakings. Ho sat 
silent. % 

“Well, good-bye, Charley,” I said. 
“I’d think It over a bit, maybe* This 
girl’s a bit too reckless for you, I’m 
thinking.*’ 

I passed out. I felt better. 

I made a point of keeping my eye 
on her durin - the next twenty-four 
houra She strode about "A” deck 
w 1th one or two of the more seagoing 
passengers, plunging through showers 
of spray forward and staggering as 
we rolled. 

She came down to dinner beauti¬ 
fully undressed, to my mind. Charley 
Hansen came striding down the main 
stairway Into the dining saloon Just 
as she was leaving. He stopped and 
stared at her, face to face. She re¬ 
turned hi9 look coolly, turned easily 
to a woman with her and passed on 
up the stairs. 


Hansen. 

your questions, 
tions. As I told you before, I happen 
to have like this young man-” 

“This young man”—I was imme¬ 
diately confirmed in the conviction 
that she merely found the boy amus¬ 
ing. 

•*-and to have chosen to allow 

him to talk to me. Ik there anything 
further?” 

“One thing. There are mighty few 
sins, I believe, but one of them Is to 
play with some one you don’t care 
for.” 

She laughed mockingly and moved 
toward the door. “Really, doctor, you 
aro amusing, though I find your moral 
guidance somew hat dull.” 

“And for my part, madam, I must 
request you to note that should you 
endeavor to make a practice of enter¬ 
taining the ship’s officers in your 
cabin we shall be obliged to place a 
steward in attendance to enforce the 
rules of the ship!” 


r T'HE fourth day’s run passed by 
A without any Incident, and I 
scarcely saw* Miss Lamar. The next 
afternoon an extraordinary incident 
occurred. 

About tea time I went forward on 
“B” deck to attend a passenger, and 
on my way back chanced to walk 
down the stay board alleyway. It 
Vas quite deserted. I was half way 
down It when I was electrified to 
behold Charley Hansen step quickly 
out of one of the cabins. We saw 
each other at the same instant. 

I stopped dead in my tracks—1 
could scarcely believe my eyes, for 
when they saw Charley Hansen step 
out of Miss Lamar's cabin, they saw 
that the second officer had thrown 
away bis career and ruined himself 
In his profession. We stared at each 
other for a moment, and then I strode 
up to him. 

‘JGo to your cabin!” I commanded. 

His black eyes flashed and he stiff¬ 
ened all over. 

“Confound it, what d’you-” 

“Go to your cabin this instant, Mr. 
Hansen!” I repeated. Ho lowered his 
defiant eyes, glanced at the four 
gold rings on my sleeve, and sullenly 
tramped off. I stepped quickly Into 
the cabin and shut the door behind 
me. It was the sitting room of one 
of the best suites on the ship. Miss 
Lamar had half risen from the settee; 
she was dressed in a beautiful sillc 
tea gown of some sort. 

“Leave my cabin this moment! 
How dare you burst in!" she cried 
Her voice was positively thick with 
rage, and her face was not pretty to 
look at. 

“I am it doctor, madam, and old 
enough to be your father,” I re¬ 
plied harshly* \be good enough to sit 
down.’* 

"I do not need your services. Dr. 
Hough, nor do I wish to say anything 
to you.” 

“But I intend to say something to 
you, n.a’ani.” 

She turned like a flash and pressed 
the button for the steward. I sat 
down on the settee. Almost imme¬ 
diately the stewurd knocked. 

“Come in,” sho commanded. The 
man entered—old Banks 

“Steward,” said Miss Lamar, “go 


j T DID not seo her again until the 
• .forenoon of the second day out. 
we were rolling a fair amount, hut 
she was striding up and down the 
promenade deck, evidently in great 
spirits. I spoke to her on one of her 
turns 

“Excuse me. Miss Lamar; but I am 
the ship's doctor, if you will permit 
me to introduce myself?” 

“Of course!” she said, and thrust 
; out her hand. I noticed it was very 
j firm. 

■ l witnessed your peculiar method 
• »f boarding the ship yesterday,” I 
remarked. 

"Did you disapprove?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?" 

“So much unnecessary trouble.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If you had stopped to ask. you'd 
found a tug which is always kept 
beside the dock with'steam up, when 
we sail, to bring off late passengers.” 

She really looked crestfallen. I 
pressed the point. 

“Furthermore, you risked your life 
and the life of one of the ship’s 
officers.” 

“The latter being the most valued, 
of course," she snapped. 

“Yes. absolutely, to us.” 

”Ah! Your long experience of liv¬ 
ing has given you frankness. Doc¬ 
tor!” 

Her mouth smiled, but her eyes 
w ere cool, deadly cool. 

“And your considerable experience 
brutality, my dear young lady.” 

"Hut you are an elderly man!” 

"I am grateful for your penetration, 
ny child.” 

"Not all penetration; Mr. Hansen 
happened to mention it, as it hap¬ 
pens." 

"Oh! You have met Mr. Hansen 
again, then?” 

“Yes; this morning. He interests 
me.” 

“I trust he is conscious of the 
honor.” I retorted. 

“I hope he will learn to be,” she 
answered sweetly. “Don’t you think 
he was very obliging In catching me, 
doctor?” 

“Yes—much more so than I would 
have been.” 

“Would you have prevented my 
jumping, doctor?” 

“Assuredly,” l answered. 

She leaned toward me quickly. “Ah! 
You think your will Is stronger than 
mine?” 

"When I was Hansen's age It 
was," I answered. With a laugh she 
J turned on her heel and walked away, 
j In this extremely brief colloquy we 
! were able to understand each other 
j tolerably -well. 

. My young assistant surgeon rolled 
up to me. 

“Good morning, sir; I see you know 
the ship’s acrobat.” 

“Slightly, rny lad, slightly.” 

“Really, sir? Hansen seems to be 
more fortunate. I saw them walking 
up and down this morning, must have 
been an hour or more. She’s very 
rich, I believe.” 

1 strolled down to my cabin, tired 
of tattle about a young fool of a girl. 
A lot of people wanted to see me, as 
usual, and 1 settled down to give my 
well worn precepts concerning dry 
biscuits and walks on deck. 


The wind screamed and tore round 
the great teak structure. There was 
litttle light; a faint glow, a little 
above the level of the quartermas¬ 
ter’s eyes as he stood at the wheel. 
Illuminating the ring of the gyro¬ 
scopic compass. 

The steersman nodded to me and 
shifted his eyes back to the compass 
ring. 

The Junior third should have been 
on the bridge with Hausen, but had 
apparently been sent away for some¬ 
thing. I could juat see the outline of 
Hansen’s figure far out on the star¬ 
board side of the bridge-, where he 
was to windward of the sheets of icy 
•pray cracking like shot against the 
wheelhouse as seas broke against our 
starboard bow. I peered carefully 
round the comer of the wheelhouse 
and gazed ahead. 

There was an air speed of fully 
eighty miles an hour on the bridge. 
It took my breath away and for a 
minute blinded me as it tore over 
the bridge guard with a deep- 
throated thrumming roar. I dodged 
behind the visor of an automatic 
screen. 

There are two of these screens on 
each side of the bridge. They are 
big visors, or cowls, of steel, behind 
which one can place on£*s head and 
be protected from the blinding gale 
and spray. In the front Is a circle 
of thick glass kept spinning fast 
by a little motor; you look through 
the top half of the circle and a set 
of brushes keeps the spinning glass 
wiped clean It is the only way you 
can see ahead clearly in a rain 
flurry, when your eyes can’t face it. 


r rilh last full day of our run was 
its bad as you’d choose. I blessed 
the fact that next day would see us 
in Southampton water, warm and 
tuckled into our dock, if only for 
three days. 

Wo were in just tho right spot for 
heavy weather—north, of Biscay, and 
a wind bursting down the channel. 

By noon It was thicker than ever, 
and the Old Man slowed her up to 
twelve knots and ordered all pas¬ 
sengers to remain below deck, buf 
about sunset the rain cleared up a 
little and the Old Man shoved her up 
to full speed again. When night came 
down we were pounding into it like a 
battemlg ram. I went down to dine 
rather late, just in time to find Char¬ 
ley finishing. I happened to Fee hia 
face as I went up to my chair, be¬ 
fore he saw* me, for his eyes were 
fixed on tho slim girl with the strong 
shoulders who was dining merrily 
with a couple of women. Her self- 
possession was an extraordinary con¬ 
trast to Charley’s expression. 

"Charles*, I wouldn’t have your job 
for something, till midnight,” I said 
as I sat down beside him. 

"It’s bloody,” he gTOW'led. “The Old 
Man’s put her up to full again, dash 
it. Just my luck.” 

“When do we sight Bishop’s Light?” 

“ 'Bout 11. I fancy. Depends on the 
weather. Well, I’ve g*ot to go and 
pile on clothes; eo long!” Ilo leaned 
back and felt for his pipe as he pre¬ 
pared to get up, and his eyes wan¬ 
dered over to tho Lamar girl again 
and fixed there intently. I glanced 
over and found her regarding him 
fixedly. 

AS for Charley Hansen, his jaw 
tightened. Heavens!—he was a hand¬ 
some lad! He stood up with an ab¬ 
rupt jerk of his chair <tr.d strode out i 
of the saloon without glancing at her. ( 
With the faintest of smiles she turn¬ 
ed to listen to one of her friends. 

Again I rejoiced at Southampton in 
the morning. 

I tucked myself away In my arm¬ 
chair with a tin of 'baccy and read 
nigh three hours, when my rnlnd 
drifted back to that girl and the way 
she’d spoilt the run for me, for she 
had. My thought naturally drifted 
on to Charley. I thought of him on 
the bridge amove me. I found myself 
reaching for my heavy coat. 

I went through the empty grand 
salon; it was seven bells, haJf after 
eleven, and everybody was below. 

1 made my way forward into the 
deck officer’s quarter®, which are 
Immediately below tho bridge. All 
was deadly quiet here. There was 
a glow of light through the Old Man's 
hooked door, showing he was awake 
and alert, and would be till morn¬ 
ing, if I knew him. 

I climbed through the lower wheel- 
house and up the companion way to 
the main wheeelhousc on the upper 
bridge. As I went up I began to 
hear tho intense scream of the wind, 
and an icy chill of air swept down 
on me. 

The scene in that wheelhouse was 
weird, even to me. We were just 
entering the Channel, at full speed, 
and Hansen was outside in the open. 


MORNING. CHARLIE. I >AII) QUIETLY. ‘’CHANGED YOUR WATCH? 
HE LOOKED SHARPLY AT HIS WRIST WATCH- IT WAS NEARLY A 
QUARTER PAST EIGHT. 


lips were parted. I caught the gleam 
of her whito teeth. Lex* widegopen 
eyes, the carven lines of Charley’s 
rough face as ho bent towards her. 

Suddenly stung to action by reali¬ 
zation of Hansen's perilous position 
—officer of the watch, alone on tho 
bridge—I etepped abruptly forward. 
As I did so Hansen bent lower over 
the girl, and she put up one hand onto 
his neck. Magnetized, I stopped. 
Then- 

What made me whip round I don’t 
know. Some amazing instinct bred 
by the sea made me turn my head 
sharply, to have my senses stunned 
by the sight of the side and mast- 
nead lights of a big ship (It was our 
lister ship, the huge Benaris, out¬ 
ward bound to New York) dead ahead 
of us barely 800 yards away, driving 
directly at u®. At the same second 
that my car caught the boom of her 
siren, Hansen was at the bridge rail 
in one bound. In forty seconds we 
should meet. 

Forty seconds! 

Hansen’s shout cut through tile 
scream of the wind and electrified 
tiie helmsman into feverish motion. 

"Hard apor helmt. Full astern 
starboard engines!” 

Remembering simultaneously that 
the third was off the bridge, he 


CHE opened the door with a crash. 
^ I bowed and walked out and be¬ 
took myself to Charley’s cabin. He 
I was Bitting in his chair and got up 
j stiffly when I entered. I shut the door 
behind me. 

1 "Charley,” I said, "sit down.” I 
filled my pipe. He sat down, sheepish 
| and defiant in one breath, and started 
to speak. 

j "Be quiet.” I continued. “I am still 
i your superior officer, and I am speak- 
1 Ing. You know* the rules of this com- 
Ipany. if I roport this to the captain 
’ you will be under arrest in ten min- 
! utes, and if you get to sea again it 
I will be before the mast. I suppose 
| you’ve thought of that?” 

1 “Yes, sir,” he replied, stiffly- “What 
are you waiting for?” 

! “Because I don't happen to be a 
! young fool like yourself. She i? a 
| beautiful spectacle and she wears her 
clothes excellently; she is a master 
I of suggestion; she has a delightful 
'voice, an extremely unpleasant and 

reckless temper-” 

j “How do you know?’ 

“Don’t you?” 

"Yes, but——” 

1 “You have had more opportunity— 
I suppose so; but you haven't seen so 
much, for gazing so hard. Sho has 
one thing, however, that alters all 
the virtues and garees I’ve credited 
her with, so far a® you’re concerned.” 
"Weljr* 

"She has more cunning, more brains 
in her little finger than you have In 
your whole body. 

"All I wish, Charley, is that you and 
she would go and live together for 
six solid months—in a place where 
murder is unpunished." 

He looked at me fiercely. 

"Think you’re witty, don't you?" he 
snarled. 

“No.’” I replied, quietly. “Listen. lad. 
I seem, to remember rather distinctly 
a good mnay of your thoughts as 
you’ve expressed ’em to me over sev¬ 
eral year®, on and off. You’ve told 
me a good de/J about your Ideas on 
responsibility, and duty to the serv¬ 
ice, and the beauty of things about 
you on the sea—the open 6ky, the 
feel of the bridge planks under your 
feet, authority, promotion, all the 
rest of it. Do you remember?” 

His face was troubled. 

“None of us cares especially about 
your solitary individual self—except 
maybe mo. But we all care about the 
way vou do yolir job, tho way you 
keep your part of the honor of the 
merchant service. If you’re dismissed 
a good deal more happens than the 
mere personal dlscortifort to you. Do 
you ever think of that? You used to— 
up to five days ago.” 

"Yes,” he said, in a rather strained 
voice. I tried to hit, perhaps, tho only 


\\ onders of Bacteria. 

'THE most interesting facts o 
■■ science are sometimes concealed 
under hard and repellent name®. Who 
would suppose, for instance, that 
such words as "photoaxis'' and 
"chemioaxis” really cover very fasci¬ 
nating discoveries, for the enjoyment 
of which no profound scientific knowl 
edge whatever is required? Photoaxis 
means the influence of light on the 
movements of the simplest living or¬ 
ganisms. The facts that it includes 
arc as surprising u« they are inter¬ 
esting. 

There Is a kind of bacterium 
shaped .like a minute rod and of A 
purple color, which exhibits this In¬ 
fluence of light in a beautiful man¬ 
ner. Indeed, it has been named the 
light-measuring bacterium. If a drop 
of water containing these bacteria le 
placed under a microscope, and a nar¬ 
row beam of light is thrown upon 
I any part of the field of view, the or¬ 
ganisms immediately flock to the Il¬ 
luminated spot until by their grea* 

I numbers they turn that part of the 
water Into the color of wir.e. 

Then, t*»o, they discriminate be¬ 
tween colors; for when on© investi¬ 
gator threw Instead «»f a beam of 
white light a microscopic spectru: 
into such a drop, the bacteria avoided 
the purple and crowded into light o' 
that color which is absorbed in pass¬ 
ing through their bodies. 

Just so, another bacterium, the 
cuglena. which is red or orange 
colored at the forward end, always 
advances toward blue light wlton a 
choice is given to it among the colors 
of the spectrum. 

Chemiotaxis is a similar phenome¬ 
non. depending not upon light but 
upon the presence of chemical agents. 
An instance of this is furnished by 
the behavior of the common bac¬ 
terium termo when in the water-drop 
containing it a little oxygen is dis¬ 
engaged. Immediately the organism© 
flock to that part of the water where 
the oxygen is being liberated. Sim¬ 
ilarly other organisms are attracted 
by sugar or by some acid. 

One of the most wonderful cases is 
that of a kind of plasmodlum, called 
Radhamia, an organism that consist® 
of transparent, structureless, living 
material which spreads Itself along 
a wet surface. When, near the edge 
of this fiat, shape less, yet living 
thing, a bit of fungus is placed, that 
part of the Badhamia which is near¬ 
est becomes excited, and streams of 
living material begin to flow through 
the inass toward that point. Then 
the organism commences to gTow out 
toward the fungus and gradually en¬ 
velops it, and the operation ends 
with the absorption of the fungus. 

These cuiMous phenomena assume 
a new interest when wo learn that 
"I nil am mat ion" is a result of chemio¬ 
taxis. Whenever disintegration takes 
place through injury inflicted upon 
any of the living tissues of the body, 
certain organic cells which exist in 
the blood and other fluids congregate 
at the inflammatory center and feed 
upon the products of disintegration. 
It has therefore been suggested that 
these "chemlotactic cells” are like 
scavengers in the blood, which tend 
to free it from Infection. 


T SEARCHED the tortured black- 
*■ ness for a sign of Bishop's Light, 
but could sec nothing. Hansen was 
a few* yards from me, peering through 
the other screen so steadfastly that 
he hadn’t seen me. There is a con¬ 
stant stream of shipping coming out 
of the Channel, you understand. And 
we were doing our twenty knots— 
more than a third of a mile a minute. 
The visibility was variable; now it 
would be two miles, now half a mile, 
as a rain storm swept down. 

Suddenly a little shift to the wind 
brought a drenching stream of spray 
and ic© right over the windward 
side of the bridge. I hastily stumbled 
back Into the wheelhouse. The 
steersman, intent on the compass, 
scarcely glanced at me. 

I looked out along the bridge and 
beheld a sight that paralyzed me. 
Clinging to the top of the starboard 
stairway, her feet and skirt lashed 
by the driving flurry, but the upper 
part of her behind the windbreak of 
the bridge, was Miss Lamar, inuffied 
in a Mg coat. 

Under no circumstances whatever 
are passengers allowed on the bridge 
at any time. Yet here at nearly mid¬ 
night, in a howling gale, this girl 
calmly climbed on to the bridge of 
one of tho most famous liners afloat. 

She must have spoken, for Hansen 
whirled round, and leapt to the head 
of the ladder. 1 saw her lips moving. 
And Hansen stood closer, towering 
over,her by a good foot. I saw him 
point down. The angle of the door 
prevented the helmsman seeing them, 
and I stood motionless in the shadow 
She looked up at him calmly, with the 
most slow provocative smile. Her 


drove j 

past me like a whirlwind, and crash. | 
the telegraph handles swung to “Full j 
astern” as lie wrenched them. Like i 
a flash he was back at the siren lan- \ 
yard and sounded tw o piercing blasts: 
“Am turning to starboard.” 

The little telegraph bell tingled a* i 
th«. engine room answered. The | 
helmsman had the wheel hard over 
to port. Our bow began to swing 
minutely, as if she would never 
answ er the helm and engines. / 
Then I felt the bridge under me 
rock and tremble as tho great ship 
answered the tremendous pull of en¬ 
gines and rudder. J wonder the ship 
didn t split in two—you cannot reai- 


I interrupted her; “Ranks, stand 
still where you are and close the 
door” 

“Yes. sir.” ho replied instantly and 
obeyed. I turned to the woman. “Do 
you wish tho steward to listen to 
what I have to say to you. madam?" 

She stared at me fixedly. After 
quite a pause, she sat down slowly 
on a chair, without a word. I turn¬ 
ed to the steward. 

"You will go. Banks; Miss Lamar 
made a mistake.” 

“Yes. sir.” He closed tho door 
softly behind him. 

"Miss Lamar, it is possible that you 
did not realize what It means for a 
ship’s officer to be in your room, nor 
vyhy I ordered Mr. Hansen to his 
cabin. I will Inform you. Apart 
from any technical questions of sea¬ 
manship, there arc two inflexible 
rules in this company which officers 
must obey; first, an officer must never 
bo drunk on his ship, off duty, in port 
or otherwise, and second, an officer 
must never enter a lady's cabin under 
any circumstances. Disobedience 
means immediate dismissal from the 
company. Dismissal from -this com¬ 
pany means a virtual dismissal from 
the merchant service. Ills career is 
ruined. Mr. Ilansen knows all this 
as well as I do. In other words, my 
girl, you are pleased to amuso your¬ 
self for a few days with a man who 


•* bridge, where I am a privileged 
pucst—hut only that, of course. I 
delight t«* stand up there when we 
nr*' leaving the dock, for it is a 
ticklish business and there is plenty 
of action. Our captain, a gray-* 
beaded and amazingly efficient man. 
despite his gold braid and his title 
the is a Sir), stood on the port wing 
of the bridge, towering above the 
the water, watching the longshore¬ 
men cast off our ropes. Nearly a 
quarter of a mile aft the staff cap¬ 
tain, on the stern bridge, was direct¬ 
ing the stern lines. 

Our siren again commenced its deep 
roar, the bridge vibrated under our 
feet, and we drew out into the river, 
while the traffic made way for us 
respectfully. 

"Fully .astern start’d; helm starb’d 
ton!” The captain is a study in 
authority. Calm, cool, he takes his 
ship out onto the high seas, the 
weight of three thousand lives on his 
Fturdy shoulders, a small empire 
under his command. His curt orders 
ring along the big bridge, are re¬ 
peated, and the large mass under his 
feet moves ponderously, irrevocably, 
ns ho wills. For good or for bad, his 
decision is taken and can not be 
undone, for the sea gives no second 
c banco. 

"Stop!” Our engines rest and for 
a minute we swing quietly into mid- 
river. "Slow* ahead, helm ’midships!” 
To sea! How I love it, the never- 
ending thrill of it. From th*e moment 
wo arc full ahead, at twenty knots— 
hall, storm, wind, fog—from Ambrose 
channel to Bishops rocks, we drive 
through it. While men play cards 
raid order drinks below*, up here the 
gale may drive rain and hail before 
it so that the officer of the watch 
comes below after his four hours 
with little trickles of blood all over 
his face, half blind, numb from the 
intense cold, exhausted—but always 
twenty knots, day and night until w*e 
steam into Southampton water punct¬ 
ually to our schedule. You thought 
there Is no romance in big ships? Ah! 

Sandy Hook wan just abeam when 
Hansen came up on tho bridge and 
mad© his report. 

AVho the blazes was that woman 
who jumped aboard?” demanded, the 
old Man. 

"A Miss Lamar, sir; said her car 
broke down, and g so on. Her pass¬ 
port Is all in order, the purser says, 
and she seems all right.” 

"All right! The fool, she might 
have killed herself. Port five. Did 
she apologize?” 

"No, sir; she was Infernally im¬ 
pertinent about It.” 

”Um. These plagued women.” 

Hansen came back and talked to 

»£ 1% low tones. _ 


/"NUR third day out showed up a 
rising sea—regular north Atlantic 
winter weather. We were driving 
into it, of course, and the decks were 
wet and pretty deserted. I took a 
turn or two up and down the bridge 
with the first, had a chat with the 
Old Man in his cabin, and turned out 
down the boat deck. Under the lee j 
of number 10 boat, I saw Hansen and 
the Lamar girl deep in conversation. 
Hansen seemed oblivious to the 
world. 

I experienced an instinctive shock 
at seeing him there, for I instantly 
remembered that Hansen was second 
officer, that second officers take the 
8 to 12 watch, and that it was some 
time past 8. Now, it is unheard of for 
an officer to be even a minute late on 
watch, on any ship, but on the Ari- j 
tania it was—well, staggering. 

I felt angry. I continued my 
course down to where they were 
standing. I addressed Ilansen. 

"Morning, Charley,” I said, quietly. 
"Changed your watch?” 

He looked sharply at his wrist 
watch—it was nearly a quarter past 
eight. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed, and 
i doubled up the deck toward the 
bridge. I looked at the girl. She 
was astounded and white with anger. 

“Doctor Hough,” she exclaimed, 
“you have the strangest effect on 
your colleague's manners!” 

1 “Miss Lamar, Mr. Hansen’s duties 
necessitate his being on the bridge 
i of this ship from 8 o’clock until 12 
each day and night. It is very serious 
. for him to be late.” 

' "Aro you. then, responsible for his 
performance of "duty?” 

"You are fully aware of ray posi¬ 
tion, madam.” 

“Tell me.” she looked at me In- 
I tently. “why do you dislike me?” 
i "I dislike no one, my dear young 

| lady, but-” 

I “How astounding!” 

! “-but I am occasionally amused 

! by the children.” 

She looked at me viciously. 

I “I trust you find some children In- 
1 teresting. Doctor!” 

“Oh! quite, but they all require slap- 
! ping, you know, even If they don’t 
| actually get it.” 

I She turned to go. "You have an 
interesting taste for metaphor. Dr. 
Hough, but I confess I am not in¬ 
trigued by it.” She looked at me 
! with the most insolent contempt. For 
! the moment I detested her heartily; 
a remarkably handsome and unpleas¬ 
ant girl. 

We parted, and I went below, an¬ 
noyed by the whole proceeding, and 
by the fact that Charley Hansen 
should come near making a fool of 


TTE rang th© telegraph to half 
* ahead. W© swung and I paw 
the black sea ahead of us ugain, open 
sea. It was a consumat© piece of 
seamanship. Upon that narrow* 
bridgo oighty-feet above the water¬ 
line, a man’s brain had triumphed, 
even over himself. 

Hansen rang for full speed again. 
“Resume course, quartermaster.” 
His words were quiet, and his in¬ 
flection steady. 

“A3’©, aye, sir.” 

Hansen brushed r -*t me back to 
the head of the companion. The girl 
was still there, her expression as de¬ 
face of the terrible 


tached in tl)e 
disaster she had nearly caused as 
though she was watching a picture. 
Her eyes rested on Charley’s with¬ 
out & blink. 

He strode right up to her. 

“Are you satisfied?” His voice was 
like steel. "I have just nearly lost 
my ship! Get to hell off the bridge!” 

She Jumped tho remaining step 


Typewriting for Maps. 

LJVEN for the delicate work of map- 
^ making tho typewriting machine 
may be employed. Tho saving In 
time and money by this method ub 
against human labor alone 19 consid¬ 
erable. On government work, wlujro 
scientific reports must be completed 
as speedily as possible, tho reduction 
in time la welcomed. 

The machine is provided with nine¬ 
ty suecial charactera Geographical, 
geological, statistical maps and other 
scientific work of a similar nature 
can be done on one machine. Provision 
is made for tho use of 125 different 
styles of type by as many shuttle*. 
A shuttle, bearing Its ninety various 
.characters, may be substituted fox 
another in a few minutes. Where tho 
work i complex, th© details must be 
filled in with pen and ink. 


Ilansen? Instead of your ship! And 
am I to bo ordered to hell from any¬ 
where by you?V 

i Ho made no answer, but appeared 
to consider her moment. Then he 
stepped deliberately back and struck 
her across the mouth with all his 
strength. Though It was his open 


COWED AS A BEATEN DOG, SHE 
RETREATED STEP FOR STEP 
AND SLUNK AFT ALONG THE 
WET DECK. 


tho deck below had she 
holding on with both hand©. 

•‘Now,” he said evenly, "g. 
[off the bridge, will you?" 

I Cowed as a beaten dog 













